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Julia Kristeva: Rhetoric and the 
Woman as Stranger 

Suzanne Clark 

In this essay I am going to return to the themes of otherness and colonial 
ideology with which this volume begins. I ike Aspasia. Julia Kristeva is 
n stranger from the East; like Aspasia. she- reminds us of an “Asian" 
rhetoric, a practice linked with excess, passion, and what Susan Jarratt 
and Rory Ong call a "dangerous femininity." The theme of strangeness 
marks the way woman unsettles language. Rut it is this very unsettling 
that has made rhetoric interesting again. Rather than reclaiming a place 
for women within a tradition of rhetors that lus excluded -o many, tin* 
figure of Rlietorica gives rhetoric itsell a new lit*-, changing it from within 
to accommodate women and other strangers Julia Krista argue- in 
favor of a transformation in our ways of dealing with one another. Ac¬ 
cording to her recent pleas on behalf of a more humane internationalism, 
we need to cease our struggles to eliminate or deny strangers: we need 
to acknowledge the strangeness within. And for Kristeva. woman is the 
prototypical stranger She believes that the rhetoric against foreigners 
is a great danger to democracies in the West right now, and that the 
traditions of cultural and linguistic identity based on exclusion must be 
changed, at every level, from the personal to the international. There are 
high stakes involved in finding more inclusive forms of argument !: i« 
Kristeva who first introduced the ideas of Mikhail Bakhtin to the West, 
in the Paris ol the 1960s. Ihe diaiogism that has provided feminist rhet 
oricians such as Dale Bauer (as well as male rhetoricians such as Charles 
Schuster) with a more promising model for rhetoric has been elaborated 
in Julia Kristeva's theoretical works. 


Julia Kristeva shows us how the very marginality of rhetoric in rela¬ 
tion to truth and of woman in relation to power is important to post- 
structuralist philosophy and psychoanalysis. It is marginality that inau¬ 
gurates the dialogic. She advocates a notion of cultural and persona! 
identity which recognizes that the strangeness of the other is a strange¬ 
ness within. .At the* level of the state, this implies the acceptance of for¬ 
eigners. At the level of the individual, this implies the recognition of the 
unconscious Identity, then, must bo seen as provisional rather than ex¬ 
clusive. constructed as an effect of tin- heterogeneous processes of dis¬ 
course. This unsettling of a singular and dominant ethos mitigates the 
way negativity functions in a purifying logic of either/or to create scape¬ 
goat- and paranuia. As she brings these concerns together. Kristeva em¬ 
phasizes the ethical dimensions of such a project. 

Before I begin to explain, let me sav a few words about Julia Kristeva's 
unusual history. She grew up in Bulgaria. Ihe daughter of parents who 
dk not belong t<> what si-,.- cads the "red bourgeoisie” to that she did 
not have aco ss to the special education of ihe communist elite. None¬ 
theless. she went to a French ten!e matemellf from an early age. and 
when -Ik- grew olde r, studied French at a second school that met after 
regular school hours. How did this education under the Bulgarian re 
dfcaHei perspectives? I In- ■: II ittordedlu-tby another lan¬ 

guage while she w.i- under the constraints of a totalitarian society Irn- 
l*ci --«d themselves upon her. as she notes in an interview with me and 
Kathleen IluOcy; 

Ilu- experience in Bulgaria permitted me at once to live in an extremely 
rloM-d environment (which is called totalitarian tor good reason, with 
enormous constrictions), to understand tin W| |ght of SOdal life, and at 
ll*e same lime to try to find the small spaces of freedom, which are. lor 
example: the arts the interest in foreign languages, even religion. (172) 

She went on to graduate school, to work on the "new novel," and 
won a scholarship sponsored by the French government to study in 
Paris Nonetheless, she- managed to get the opportunity to go only when 
the dogmatic director of the institute was out of town. She left precipi¬ 
tously and arrived in Pans in 1965. just before Christmas, with only five 
dollars in her pocket and no funds due for a couple of months. Fortu¬ 
nately. she fell upon an intellectual community there which welcomed 
her and found her work interesting. Soon she was giving a lecture in 
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Roland Barthes's seminar, and he was so impressed that he had i: pub¬ 
lished 

She was only twenty-five, a foreigner, and a woman, but she brought 
with her the lirsl understanding o! Bakhtin s dialugism and a thorough 
grounding in Soviet linguist:* research aid Marx.-: scholarship. She had 
the perspective to reveal the inadequacies of structuralism at the very 
moment Paris was moving into the prJ structuralist revolution. She lie 
came part of the avani garile TriQurt group. %!. mm (d MWU Phi 
Dppe Sellers: she participated in the great upheaval ol French intellectual 
life marked by the events ol 19r.'. r g with Jacques Iacan, Louis Al 
thusser. Jacques DririiU Michel Foocaul:. .uel again Roland Barthes. 
Ihi* is to say that Julia Kristeva’s work at once mn p Mi i pMMniC 
luralism and emphasi/rs tin- vi.mgi ness within I marked by her femi¬ 
ninity and her foreign:' « sin- both embodied and theorized the difltr~ 
tntr that entered French discourse 

Kristev.i sinih began to publish e-sri' and books working out a the 
oi \ ill.it brings together linguistics, ae mi otk a . ilenuy and cultural hll 
loiy. and psychoanalysis. Even her first works ■ oterosting for 
(licit innovativr approach to tii " > n :l» it>j«t>i 

discourse (parts ol I'otylSemn^Qtt. and Ab-ul Chinrst H'omiw up 
pear In uansMon It ;■ i* u*g**gf and The Kmma km: i in 
1972 she published her doctoral tie sis. 7ii kn Julian in Potiit Iaih- 
K*agt, which di veloped 4 th« r\ 0 ! how what she calls the irmittie ami 

1 ,■! i: . 1 if« » t xJh-. iio..i iii.t tii >1 tistorica It tit U 

ol modernity with the okl fnn r.atki - r« longr r providing credible s«|i 
port to culture, requires no: the rrprrwon I ura'Mmality hut a revolu 
lion in our language 

The theory set forth in AfrrWa.W* privileges torms ot discourse that 
arc heterogeneous and dialogic. allowing scbwrsive dements into play 
(for example, the elements Bakhtin railed the "camhalcsque"). In PfV- 
olulioH. she focuses in particular or. the poetic language of writers such 
as Mai lame, a use o: language Ilia’ i- not based on trying to exclude or 
constrain its gestural, rhythmic, repetitive component (the "semiotic"). 
Poetic language may be though! ot as "revolutionary " according 10 Kris 
leva, not because it plays a direct part in politics, but because it changes 
the very forms of discourse, making new expressions possible, by lib 
crating the “semiotic"—in Maibrme’s case, n.usicality—to rupture the 
constraining regularities of the "symbolic. - Tr.ir.k ol the “symbolic" as 
linguistic law and order, including not only' >l>e important conventions 
that make language seem el/ar but also the conventions that enforce 
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is (o iht* Irulh of science. Freud does not present hiniscll as a rhetorician, 
bill as :i scientist, am! the truth he t laims is the truth of philosophy. As 
Cynthia Chase has pointed out. this allegiance continues ;n the work of 
Jacques Lacan, when he locales psychoanalytic trut'r within language, 
pointing to the tropes and mathematical forms of Language rath.- than 
acknowledging the persuasive appeal u: identification * illt firs words, or 
Irara/rrrnce So one of Kristeva’s chief contribution* I' to bring psycho¬ 
analysis together with rhetoric and ihe study of language. 

What Julia Kristcva helps us to see is I In- doublrnrvs of how 'rails 
fere me works as rhetoric both formally, -is a trope and affectively, 
as persuasion Kenneth Burke argued in A ftiierw ofMoinn hat *.dm 
tiliciitmn functions persuasive v tofu** any argon r ut that might I- s! 
vtutced Krister* Insist* t Ibt I mpona - I den BcaHoa. bm alao 
urges that we keep before us its uuMpkonary— totransicr one's affecthv 
*1 vestment Iron: one identity to another is lii make i 
■ III I nil Iii'I 'm eh M It am! •>:her. |» ..I 

Imaginary Id ti Out m n b H . i category o the < th 

its contingent relationship li> pntlni' are not merely l >rrr.al null. r». but 
the very site of our identity in culture; the rlietom.il situation i> wlwre 
we construct, again ."el .ii.mh-. "ti t. 1.1 -u , . 

In Othei words. Kri-.fi \.i th • . .'ll 

orntivi view of rhetoric which in Tain of U>vt .It- '*ui*.*s n t in the 
necessities of opposition but in the necessities of mutuality Th.« will 
Mem i" American ti ntinists i ongnn nl with the project of emph ashing 
interpersonal relationship*. which appear* ;n work by Carol tatigar.. 
Mary Field Belenky, anil Deborah Tamien. among Others. Kristcva 
would not h\ 'his differ im u "feminioi." however. She sarin Out 
making gender diflcrrncrs into positive categ. n. * wouiil retire u» to 
an oppositional logic and to the rhetoric of dispute, antagonism, ar.d 
hierarchy. She wants to avoid the feminist problem associated in the 
United State* with rssentulism and identity pnlrTs. ;• probkn many 
feminists would also like to avoid, but without giving up the possibility 
of feminism. However. I believe that Knsteva s work supports fmnirv 
projects, perhaps providing a way out of i ssentiafisr dil. nrr.ias for advo¬ 
cates of a dialogic rhetoric. 

Kristeva’s theory upsets the traditions of rhetoric in way that. xtecd 
feminist questioning and articulate that critique with poststnicturafBi 
philosophy. The social sciences in Ihe United Stale* an: what pnslsiruc- 
tu ml ism call* “the human sciences," including also philosophy, litera¬ 
ture. history, anil linguistics, have taken a “rhetorical tunt." with thro 


lists Mich as Jacques Derrida. Michel Foucault, and Kristcva in France, 
ar.d Richard Rorty and the anthropologist Clifford (iccrtz in the United 
Slates, arguing ft at knowledge is constructed by discourse* Following 
Nietzsche, poststiucluralism posits that truth is metaphorical and figu¬ 
rative rather than prior to or outside language*. However, there are 
tradi!'. >iin of riM-toric that aie not at all compatible with the poslStnKtur 
alist questioning I dominant discourses. This new interest in rhetoric 
v.ime’.inK-s ignore* the historical connection of rhetoric with persuasion 
aid with powei Fni eh critical theory, as it developed in the lWiOs, when 

•• " ' «’l oii.i . M ■ ■! . I,.|; ‘if. I-. : ti ivd i'*. I .. wh;.l 

:t saw a, the “old rhetoric." lliis turn asainti a certain version of rhetoric 
i : •! history of po>l*truclu*:d:stn is very likely to have been noted by 
Kristi .a. sine. h« r chi.f ir. ntor, Roland Hail lies, dist ussed it at length 
in .1 seminar he gave In ,••.*. I'M I!, fill. (>: . Rhetoric: An Aide- 
Menu n " Barthes spiv lu-d in what seems to In* loving detail the his 
tory of the old rhetoric he *.iid he was leaving behind Since he was a 

oiariy aifooK" ' I i r—nnd the attended hi* 

s. < i ii i.u s-imiii s'i arrived in Paris from Bulgaria In 196&—hi* re- 
t * I - .. pi*i I !•; orientation to her situation williin the 

CTiii. aldis.<iHinw m France lkirtlK*«diMid*sod classical rhetoric because 
I ih i/ i k o -ned mi i '' :g ilincounre of mastery, in the 
M-rvite -I traditional conventionality He resolutely left the trtidition be 
I- I I • I III I " w -I mi til . .1 he. Ills, lie lie icv. th it 
allrrtfkx to the form* of ihelnric was misplaced, ami not because he 
believed »c should not learn these forms -indeed, he remarks that they 
now permeate our language, unbeknownst to us. an unconscious residue 
ofpMt ii'ti.. ion Barthes objects to tin passing on of rhetorical doc- 
• t<-causcit pretends’.<■« i>;r.ml di^oms. and tries to eliminati what 
ever might u|»*et order. 

Nevertheless, he notes some r lenients in Ihe history of rhetoric that 
will Im- of some importance to him. and to Kristcva In particular he 

I • *-:n ind "asiatiisnt" 
in rhetoric—between the "guardians of a pure voeahulaiy." the “castrat 
mg ethic of |iurity.’ which still exists today" and "an exuherant style 
tending toward the strange based, like mannerism, on the effect ol sur¬ 
prise; here the 'tigurc-s' play an essential role" (29). The enduring clas¬ 
sicizing aesthetic—which he goes on to call an ethnocentrism—involved 
not oof racism, but also dasstsm. opposing the clasticta author to the 
pnJrtanos 71.:* is a hint that has interesting affinities with Kristcva's 
later project in Poem of Horror, where she will specifically lake up the 
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problem of a rhetoric ih.it purities. Exclusionary rhetoric has serve*: cul¬ 
tures and religions to distinguish between us and them, those who be¬ 
long ami those who arc strangers It by “rhetoric" we mean die prugm 
that would purity argUKM M Of its irrational riem-. i- . I oh ttM i h for¬ 
eign lo reason, then neither Barthes nor Kristeva would want to be in¬ 
cluded in our list of rhetoricians But. then, neither would most tenuo us. 
I think. Indeed, the critique of that ethnocentnsn: in rhetoric is ol pri¬ 
mary significance to Kristeva. 

The way out of ethnoci ntrism is to pay altentiiMi to the nt< r.u turn U 
subjects. Kristeva would he a rhetorician of what John (lage has caEed 
the “dialectic" rather than the technical she is interested in a kind .4 
knowledge thnl can only be rhetoru al, tin produi! of an exchange be¬ 
tween Slinking subject*. ’Hie situation of psych* analy sis is rheUiri.il. 
producing analytic knowledge in the only tunn that knowing can tkr 
She does not. then, regard either writing <ir speech as a product repn 
Milling some prior knowledge, but rather as* process, or 'work in pro 
grew.” that produ e both the a nt h e r ad the —Mww kin «'«i Ha 
special import.tnci- to wmiien rhetor n uns conn * on: of this ail rir n t 
the subjects of rhetorical invention 

Kristeva proposes that we take up. through ication and p*yrl*> 
analysis, the insight that what we know in languagi. in ourwh«' a» 
Individuals, is a disquieting strai gen.s- Pni> lamiiurity with th*- • i n 
is what Freud called tin sensation of the uncanny In i»h- ptaUn r * I 
ditputatHh -where first one si: e. then the other. pb> *the game ol claim¬ 
ing to be exclusively right, thus excluding contradiction—rhetoric takes 
its mosl foreign relationship to troth by excluding strar gem ss Such 
agonistic discourse, by it' insist* c.i< on absolute did* rencr. practices an 
uncanny return of the truth of estrangement Can this condition ol *•* 
trangement in which humanity lives lx- cured? I' it rug the condition ol 
language Itself? In her recent Strun^ n '• Onnthet. Kristeva prescribe* 
psychoanalysis and education not as a cure-, but as a way to ch'seniume 
the understanding that we arc. in fact, all strangers without and within 
Such a stance acknowledges the constroctedness and fragility ol ir.dnid 
ual and community identities. The ego. like the natier should i t i* 
defended against otherness by paranoid exclusions, it should rather be 
conceived as a set of processes. To show w hat this might mean 1 treed 
to address Kristcva’s conception of the speaking [>-rs.:n as a subjrct-in- 
process and oil Inal 

What does Kristeva tell us about the subject? bite reminds us of the 
dialectic that always occurs between known and unknown in language. 


as between signs and affect, the symbolic and the semiotic. However, 
•he problems for the contemporary subject are rhetorical in part, because 
wc live in history and in a time of crisis. In another time we might have 
faithfully worked n. reproduce tile knowledge of our elders, within a 
stable: of convt ntions and beliefs r* gulau-d by religion and stall'—we 
might not even hare recognized the rhetorical nature of our labor since 
.t> object would have been firmly bound within language and culture. 
Now we Svc in historical • lbh OU r.strainl (or the security) 

ol institutions such as the C hurch; wc live vulnerable to our own strange- 
ness and faced w tli tin- task of finding ways to work together. This is 
b -tli a cr.*i' and an opportunity be. ause the discour* s of institutions of 
state .md n-ltgi<4i mlorved sameness they accepted the stranger only 
on ccral.tion that s/he 1* assimilated. TV. discnuiM s of literature and 
psv: >»r*)ys!s. on the other hand, provide models of a polylogic that 
incorporates strangeness into the langu gc K Wcvi has argued 
throughout her career that the question of ethics, of horror hut also of 
" uniaii re > onditp needs i<> b<- primary to tit.- study of Ian- 
giuge. 

W hat do* * Kristeva say about women .i* subjects’' lliis has been a 
•ig question, because Kristeva ha* declared herself lo be "anil- 
I ;| . i . I ti. .S still I- .Ignis: ilielone. 

ha« lo be understood in N nmol the i ukaral situation of feminism I ike 
otiwt i-ists-Mh iovi sts ■, tvuiicutar Ahliu*vr. Baithcs, Lacan, and 
Derrida—Kristeva has worked to critique a positive notion of subtectiv- 
ay. lie- -,uman:st «leal ol a tree and singular individual. Therefore she 
feats that I* mtinsm simply resurrects the old identity together with the 
kl pr I* ms positivism represents. This isespreia !y important because 
Kristeva will go <n to valorize not the state or other versions of social 
-rd. r but tin individual- understood not as a fixed and fully conscious 
ideality but as a subjcct-in-proc aatht silcfw wo king through the 
historical crisis of modernity 

I wiB begin where lac an seemed to end when he said that woman is 
not in language This statement might seem like an example of wishful 
(Uniting on Lacan's part, but it might also (k- read as descriptive ol the 
way language works in our culture, a location defined both by history 
aod by community I a.-an did not invent this notorious exclusion: he 
rewrites Freud without escaping the history enclosing Freud But this 
exchsion front the symbolic is something women have also noted, 
though, curiously, then objections have always seemed beside the point. 
W hy is it impossible for women to simply speak up as women and offer 
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a different opinion? The structuralist response and the Marxist response- 
have shared a similarly deterministic characterization ot the subject, ex 
plaining; how we arc subject to language and to history, bu - of!< ring no 
sense o! how we might be the subject of a productive discourse. or u-f 
as agents of change This exclusion • as been a: dressed by feminists in 
strategies that Mem contradict ij rai bj ..'sembfing an enormous 
ipianti'y of willing; by women which seems to write noma*, to produce 
a gendered subject of writing .mil second, by unsettling ih appar-r.i 
identity of tin subject, which had seemed both unified and male, un¬ 
writing mui The two projects seem at odd*, and indeed have resulted 
ill contention within feminism The notion of a female identity seems to 

requin ext ..of mendalam. And apoMai frngwrnifeinn «e» 

be the «• suit • i pot stn h nt bl n flexMty and critique llowew 
two have worked dialectically to produce a femir.ist subject which both 
not an Identity—not csscntialisl—and yet political 

Kriwcva can he enormously heli>lul to fmiimuti Us .ww »he has 
helped to formulate the attuck on tin- totalizing male *ubj*vt but she lias 
also seemed fiustrutingly anlileininist in her n fiis.iK :«> U*< .ip lU »a: 
egorics of gender Furthermore. her work I ms bom critki/i <1 by several 
feminist., such :i> Andris. Nyr. Juliet Flow. ■ Met nr.-II. Nancy Frav r. 

and Judith Butler. win have .•»: u e ih.it r ..:«•> i m: with oppmalw 

systems, promoting traditiomi images of women. ov.Teir»ih.«*i/ing the 
maternal, and even revealing a bins hi favor of h«;«rosexuaUv In p»r-« 
iiiir (he writing SiACt 71# ftt wa o! Honor has seemed to formerly 
friendly critics luch at FSul Smith sninawav from th iii.v.. 

her earlier work. Joan Brandt write, out ot tier interest in Kristeva'* 
project: Kristev.i. she says. i.« out to subvert tlie :»»' r of soem/ic drv 
course the positivism of linguistics, "to show that the assumption is - 
objectivity at the root of Western positivist thought is .idualy groum'i d 
in a subjectivity that order.- ttd matize*and tb;r -■ " • ■ - 

indeed, unaware of the id. ological underpinnings of its own constn els 
(135 -36). However. Brandi accuses Kristeva of the very binary thinking 
that her theory critiques. I believe that many ot these erta ' are n.i> 
reading a oomph x theory. Some may be promoting orl.islslst ideas 
themselves. Kelly Oliver points out that critics of Kristeva r. ad her in 
contradictoiy. sometimes opposite, ways Oliver notes that this suggests 
.i failure to take the tension among categories in her work into account. 
It also suggests that it is not so easy towr-tr wi t- > ii-.l ... . i-.. :.•«:« . 
even when one is critical ol positivist though'. 


Far f'm. contributing to the paranoia of exclu sivist positions. Kristeva 
advocates—and practices—a rhetoric that is enabling for women and for 
men too. a healthy critique of obsessive certainties that makes philosophy 
more rhetorical Hie move Kristeva wants to make, from language seen 
as a product to language seen as a process, overlaps with categories that 
are feint* to 'Cbular* and teachers involved in the recent history of 
American composition and rhetoric For Kristeva. the crisis in |>olitical and 
philosophical foundations has accompanied the possibility of thinking 
about language itw-J. and the speaking subject, as a protest. The subject- 
b-procv*> is dr-tuied by .. constant renewal of struggle, or crisis This 
means ilu! the speaking subject is deeply involved with thi histnrieal 
sliifts rxperk-iH-e l>> • iiil'-riiporaiy Western cultures, and with the pus* 

■ -i t. , .i 1.1. n »i l.i i. m si - - it. 11\ 

It" remitted tin- crisis explicit. And... it has minimized the moments 
4 1 ,i.i jbi .i:iii. (>ne can ill i k <>f it this way: previous social forms counted 
■xi a ernam calm .J.d the crisis came periodw ally, while now, ail epoch 
h..-. tin i- ! w Im-ii we live in iientuiient crisis. And what is provisional is 
the nxxrs nt of staluxquo” ("Interview.’ lfiO) 

Hie "statusquo” is provisional and writing does not function merely 
«vpres* fixiln-s anil idcnlitict (male or lenule). Writing works to pro- 
i"« ihov idet-.iiiies often by n-|x«-ssing difference Iherelore Kristeva 
jxm! gi-« n>4 th>- generic l.ingi:agr of«In itv or of cornu iimcation. but 
- • ... Y. wl.. • -I,, i.' i- - io- i, l. it: i.i/ Hi I i v . ii i .-U 

. . . .i.i «'■!.- ii •no l» l i. i;-i. the • I r IIIIOOI)* 

sxiouv—the woman. Yet to her critics, the idea that mi CM CtlMgC (lie 
sorid by changing langu; i < 01 fee, and the idea that woman 

is the most likely otmai/ i i i ... • n- i.;.-i ..I 

diftfence. is nevertheless not connected to any positive notions of pn 
Clki/ed geiidi i Winn Ki isteva talks about “woman.” she means t» take 
ip lI k Lacanun id- i that woman is not in language and to valorize that 
very absence Woman unsettles the repressive identity-making work of 
the language that would deny process Rlielorie has itself repressed the 
Huxily «■! oU discourse, working against itself. Kristeva opposes a 
fammam oc a rhe toric that iries to deny marginality 

At the same time ’-hat many feminists are declaring tlie end of mar- 
ginaitv fix *.:• . Kristeva is arguing that the crisis of modernity makes 

all of us marginal subjects. What Kristeva wants to emphasize is the 
importance of resisting the dominations of sameness and order. This 
resistance does not mean that Kristeva advocates a rhetoric of hysteria, 
which would oppose clarity and order in the name of the irrational. In 
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slcad she posits a kind o! hysteria nuAn the mastery ol rational rhetoric, 
which would enable resistance to transform language from within. It is 
the woman not in language who provides the site of the strangeness that 
generates resistance, as she explains: 

I am very attached to this idea of (be woman as imtuperable foreigner. 
But 1 know that certain American (nniis*do not think well of such an 
idea. because they want a positive r.otaai of woman. But one ran be 
positive by starting with this permuM nt nungj.ality. this motor of 
change. So I think that tor me k mir.iniv is exactly this lunar form, like 
the moon is the inverse uf the son ol oar ideu • • I tUI lhb ixiint Of 
view. prrhaps -r women lust I mar. dun the men. but the men have 
it also. And to try to present th.s part as unrecork liable |H-rmits us 
|>rrha|>s always to be wh it llegrl rat r .1 it. el mini irony of the com* 
rui.iry Ih .i i -1 a sort ofvisilanw apart which k»vp.gi .hi 
cloning up. becoming homog e neous and m> i^oswr 11 a t is I net 11 • 
role of women as a suit of vigilante. a strangeness, always <>» guard and 
COntrsUlory. 

In fart, it's II > . 1 , it. -h i I tii hut why i I I N01that 
al together W« can play onrhyrtertm wills-i i.<< •*. ■i .ikim; i . «■ 
cluidraitia and exposing oum htt to be tV victims of the male order, 
bul with great lucidity and . . grrai masirry and mr—urc . That pi i 
verse hysterics Very wise rlrlrr\»-w. Ids ••■) 

if woman i* an "Irrrcoperable torcignu.' how dor* KiiMrva theori/o 
woman and the sign? In an r jrh Mlk, “Thr Bounded 'I ext. " she argues 
that the history of the sign has knpEralkxi* kf tin- et Not'd 
il scourge cot ii in he sign as ~nondi*junciivc.~ not allowing both 
sides of the dialectic, hut rather insisting on identity and exclusion 
Woman functions in this logic a* a "pv udno-nter" i xcluding the other, 
which is then constituted as the subject. In other words, the figure of 
woman as different define* the diiicrrncc of the- subject We could see 
this in operation in Freud’s text, where tin" sight of the littl. girl gener¬ 
ates the little boy’s sense of himself a? well as his fear of castration 
However. Kristcva doc* not read the Freudian text as altogether 
hounded, under the sign of absolute identity. She shilts her reading ol 
Freud toward the importance of uncertainty :o his texts. The Freudian 
discovery Kristeva emphasises i> the discovery of an unconscious that 
inhabits reason itself, that marks the crisis I tin- subject by producing 
a crisis within the identity of the aondisjunctive sign. Thus Kristeva’s 
reading of Freud unsettles the absolute distinction of boy ar.d girl, ex- 



